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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news« 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
the fact in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to cal! the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble both for themselves and for us 
is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


Joseph Chamberlain, the English radical, has renewed 
his old proposition for government pensions for working- 
men in old age. The age fixed by him is 65 years, the 
qualification is a thrifty career and honest life, and the 
pension is $100 a year. 


That the majority of the sincere members of the prohibi- 
tion party will soon be found standing with us upon the 
nationalist plank demanding a government monopoly of the 
liquor business with sales at cost, we do not doubt. Espe- 
cially in the West the drift of temperance sentiment to the 
new plan is very marked, and some of the leading organs of 
the alliance predict unhesitatingly that it will be adopted at 
the coming convention as the policy of the national people’s 


party. 


The German Reichstag is considering a proposition to 
place the bourses under the control of the state, and render- 
ing persons who gamble on time bargains and staple prod- 
ucts liable to criminal prosecution. One can imagine that 
a bill in Congress placing Wall street under government 


control so far as the stock and other exchanges are con- 
cerned would produce a discordant noise from the bulls 
and bears of that famous locality. But it must soon come 
to this. 


The French government is on the point of trying the ex- 
periment of arbitration in settling the difficulties between 
the mine owners and the miners. ‘‘ lrance has already as 
much social responsibility as any state can well stagger 
under,” is the remark of a capitalistic correspondent. But 
if France does not. take this matter in hand even to taking 
the mines themselves if need be, she will have a little Ten- 
nessee of her own within her borders, and then she will 
indeed have something to stagger under. 


Prohibition and the Nationalist Liquor Plank. 

Some of our prohibition friends cry out against the pro- 
posal of a government monopoly of the liquor business on 
the ground that it implies the toleration of a bad business. 
They claim that the only proper attitude toward the sale of 
liquor is that of the prohibitionists in demanding its abso- 
lute suppression. Now this argument, which we are con- 
stantly hearing, is based upon a wholly false assumption. 
The prohibitionists do not and never did propose to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor. Every sort of prohibitory law 
expressly permits liquor selling for a considerable variety 
of purposes, such as medicine, art, science and mechan- 
ical purposes. 

Let nobody fancy that these items of liquor sales are of 
trifling proportions. ‘The internal revenue department has 
made an investigation of the amount of spirituous liquors 
anntally sold for the above purposes in this country and 
reports that it amounts to eleven millions of gallons, or six- 
teen per cent of the total produced. If this estimate applies, 
as we infer, to distilled liquors only, it would be invreased 
by adding the consumption of wines and malt liquors for 
medicine. It appears then that far from attempting to 
absolutely prevent the sale of intoxicants, all sorts of pro- 
hibition laws, so-called, protect and permit a very extensive 
business in them. Such being the case the nationalists 
propose that the business so far as permitted, be made a 
public monopoly as the only means of guarding against its 
abuse by lawless men seeking personal profit. Nationalists 
as such are neither prohibitionists nor anti-prohibitionists. 
They are not spending their time in trying to pursuade 
states either to establish or to abolish so-called prohibitory 
laws. ‘Their proposition of exclusive government control is 
equally applicable whether the liquor business is unre- 
stricted or limited by so-cailed prohibitive enactments. 
They merely propose that subject to whatever restrictions 
may at present exist, or in future .be enacted, the business, 
in so far as it is permitted, be carried on exclusively by 
public agents. Prohibitionists who assert the natianolist 
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liquor plank to be inconsistent with any form of prohibition 
hitherto enacted or proposed in the United States, either do 
not understand what they are talking about or presume 
upon the ignorance of their hearers. 


The only Preventive of Prostitution. 


The emperor of Germany has tackled a big task in 
undertaking the purification of his empire from sexual vice. 
As to the need of some remedial effort there is indeed little 
enough doubt. In Berlin alone, recent: inquiries have indi- 
cated that there are 50,000 regular prostitutes, besides an 
unascertainable amount of better concealed vice. Other 
more shocking forms of immorality, copied from the ancient 
world, are also reported to be very prevalent. We heartily 
hope that the repressive measures which the emperor is 
urging may do good, but we doubt very much if any appre- 
ciable effect will be accomplished beyond, perhaps, driving 
vice temporarily a little more into concealment, and causing 
a shifting of the haunts of offenders from one street or 
quarter to another. 

The root of the evil of prostitution lies in the poverty of 
a large class of the population, which weighs more bitterly 
upon the worhen than upon the men, owing to their inferior 
ability as wage-earners. The estimate of 50,000 abandoned 
women in Berlin is indeed shocking, but it will be easily 
credited when it is considered that there are doubtless hun- 
dreds of thousands of women among the poor of that great 
city who are exposed by bitter want to the constant 
temptation to better their condition by vice. The astonish- 
ing thing is not that so many have yielded to the tempta- 
tion, but that so many have had the courage to resist it. 

What is true of Germany and of Berlin as to this subject, 
is true of all other countries and of ours. It is the pressure 
of want everywhere which recruits the armies of prostitu- 
tion, and so long as a large part of the population and 
especially the women of that portion, are exposed to want, 
policemen and laws will in vain seek to cure the evil. 
Nothing can put an end to prostitution or greatly lessen it 
except such an industrial reorganization as nationalism pro- 
poses, whereby the nation will guarantee the maintenance 
of all its people and make women, moreover, economically 
equal with and independent of men. 


A Short Sermon on a Small Text. 


An Astor baby was born in New York city last week who 
is heir to $150,000,000. We trust that the child may live 
long and be happy, but we are constrained to remark that 
an order of society cannot be called rational in which a 
child absolutely without service or desert of any kind, 
merely by taking the trouble to be born, can inherit such 
power over his fellow beings as is represented by the owner- 
ship of $150,000,000. 

Look at the matter a moment. The idea of the trans- 
mission from father to son of power over mankind was 
anciently commonly accepted, and was indeed the founda- 
tion of government. The king’s son inherited the throne 
and the noble’s son succeeded to the honors and authorities 
of his father and everybody thought it quite as it should 
be. We have however changed all that. In republican 
countries political powers or honors are no longer trans- 
mitted by inheritance. When it is necessary to intrust 


political power over their fellow citizens to individuals, they 
are carefully selected and. surrounded by all manner of 
guards and restrictions, and however great their merits or 
services, their children are not permitted to inherit their 
honors. Nevertheless political power is but one and by no 
means the most effective way of dominating one’s fellows. 
The possession of great wealth carries with it more power 
over the welfare of the people than kings or nobles have 
exercised for generations. What shall we say then of the 
inconsistency of so carefully restricting the possession, use 
and transmission of political power, while leaving absolutely 
untrammeled the acquisition, use and inheritance of wealth- 
power? There is but one thing to be said, namely, that 
the evolution of the republican idea is as yet incomplete, 
and that when it shall be completed the possession and use 
of that form of power called wealth, will be restricted and 
regulated in the interest of all, precisely as political power 
already is. 

We trust that the Astor baby will live to see that day and 
that he will have the good sense to recognize in the new 
order of things one far better calculated to insure his own 
happiness as well.as everybody’s else. 


A Government Postal Service Proposed. 


Unless the Western Union’s lobby proves stronger than 
public sentiment as an influence with Congress, a postal 
telegraph will soon be an accomplished fact. Senator 
Cullom of Illinois announces his intention to press a bill 
by which a postal tele@raph will be created by very easy 
and comparatively inexpensive means. It will provide for 
the connection of all the larger cities of the country by 10 
different lines of telegraph to be constructed by the engi- 
neer corps of the United Statesarmy. On their completion 
these lines are to be turned over to the postal department 
together with the present military lines. The proposed 
rates are as follows: Ten cents for 20 words up to a dis- 
ance of 500 miles; five cents additional for every further 10 
words, and five cents additional for every 250 miles beyond 
the first 500. For the press there will be a night rate of 35 
cents per 100 words, and aday rate of 75 cents per hundred. 
The postal telegraph shall be under the charge of a tele- 
graph director with the rank of assistant postmaster gen- 
éral, who must have had an experience of at least 10 years 
in telegraphy. 


“Very true, Grandma,” but why not broaden your 
Columns ? 

A depositor in the bankrupt. Maverick bank of Boston 
writes a letter to the Boston Advertiser in which he dis- 
cusses “the insecurity of investments in general,” and men- 
tions as a possible help the purchase of the railroads of the 
country by the government, and the issue for the purchase 
money of national bonds at the rate of four and one half or 
five per cent interest. ‘These bonds, which would amount 
to several billions, would, he suggests, furnish investors 
with a perfectly safe security in adequate amount. The 
proposition of this writer has been made of late by many, 
and there is no question that when the government shall 
get to the point of buying the railroads, that course will 
find a powerful advocate in the investing public. As things 
are now, it is not only mighty hard for honest people to 
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make money, but it is, if possible, harder still to find a safe 
place to invest the money when made. All sorts of finan- 
cial institutions are breaking down all the while, even in these 
comparatively easy times, and everybody knows that with 
a panie once started there are very few concerns in the 
country that will not be in danger. Under these circum- 
stances it is no wonder that people are crying out for “ safe 
investments,” and no wonder either that they turn to gov- 
ernment securities as alone capable of giving the safety 
desired. 

The New Nation has predicted and repeats the prediction 
that government bonds are the only form of security that 
has any future in this country. Public management of bus- 
iness in the interest of the people is destined more and 
more to take the place of private management for private 
profit, and as one by one private plants are bought up by 
the public and bonds issued for them, public securities, in 
place of private, will absorb the investments of the people. 
When in the course of time these bonds shall have been 
paid out of sinking funds derived from the returns of the 
purchased businesses, the private investment of money at 
interest or for profit will cease forever, because the entire 
field of business will have been monopolized by the péople 
who will do their own business at cost. 

In one respect the correspondent of the Advertiser is in- 
dulging an unfounded belief, namely, that the government 
will pay four and a half per cent interest on any bonds it 
may issue for the purchase of the railroads. The govern- 
ment can get all the money it wants at two and a half and 
three per cent and certainly will not think of paying more. 

We had not intended to speak of the response of the Ad- 
vertiser to its correspondent because it really isn’t any 
response at all, but there is one phrase in it which is too 
good to keep. Our esteemed contemporary says: “'The 
questions raised by the correspondent are altogether too 
broad to be discussed adequately and to the fullest extent 
in this column.” 

Very true, grandma, but why don’t you broaden your col- 
wns ? 


The “ Piece-meal” Process. 


The Brotherhood, of Belfast, Ive., in commenting on the 
nationalist proposition for municipal fuel yards to supply 
citizens at cost, says : 


There is one serious and obvious drawback to this piece-meal intro- 
duction of socialism, instead of its simultaneous introduction in every 
department of industry and commerce; the coal-merchants, or who- 
ever else may have their business undertaken by the municipality or 
the state, are meanwhile put to considerable loss and inconvenience in 
the public interest, while there is as yet no sufficient public provision 
made for absorbing them into some more useful occupation than that 
from which they are being ousted. In a complete municipal or 
national organization of industry and commerce, on the other hand, 
there would be a place for every willing worker, and none would be 
exposed to any risk of hardship. 


All this is quite true, but not exactly practical. If there 
were any possibility at present of introducing all at once 
the whole system of nationalism, Brotherhood may be very 
sure that we should not be giving our attention to such 
small details as the coal supply. But however it may be 
over in Ireland, we assure our contemporary that there is 
no such possibility now in sight in these United States. If 
anything is to be done beyond a merely theoretical propa- 


ganda, it must take the form of just such “piece-meal” 
work as this fuel yard plan and other projects for the pub- 
lic organization of particular- branches of industry and 
commerce by the nation, the state or the municipality. We 
confess that we hive very little respect for social reformers 
who are so anxious to do everything in general that they 
refuse to do anything in particular, or in other words are 
so zealous to get done that they refuse to begin. We 
should be sorry to think that Brotherhood meant to make 
itself the mouthpiece of this class of do-nothing enthusiasts, 
and we don’t believe that it seriously means to. 

Apart from the immediate practical benefits of these little 
bits of “piece-meal” work which Brotherhood criticises, 
they are, in our opinion, object lessons of the practically 
beneficial workings of nationalism, which are of the highest 
educational value, and better calculated to make converts to 
the doctrine than any amount of mere eloquence. A dollar 
saved on a ton of coal by a public coal yard is likely to bea 
more convincing argument for nationalism with the average 
man, than a wheelbarrow load of our literature. 


The Importance and Limitations of the Money Questions. 

The New Nation believes that the issue and regulation 
of the money of a country (pending the establishment of 
nationalism, which will dispense altogether with a medium 
of exchange), ought to be exclusively in the hands of the 
people, to be exercised through their national government. 
But while we are anxious to do all possible to bring about 
the adoption of this system in place of our present mone- 
tary arrangements, and while we believe that the change 
would have many good effects, we do not for a moment be- 
lieve that it would cure the evils of the present indus- 
trial and social situation, or indeed that it would cure any 
considerable part of them. What makes us of this way of 
thinking is not argument or theory, but simple observation 
of facts. 

Great Britain, France and other European countries have 
systems of finance very much superior to ours. Some of 
the strongest arguments against the deficiencies of our cur- 
rency system are indeed drawn from its comparison with 
the systems of these foreign states. ‘The monetary system 
of France especially is very properly held up to our admir- 
ation as the best in the world, and especially illustrative of 
the advantages of an almost unlimited volume of currency. 

Now what is the condition, socially and industrially, of 
these countries. In England a tenth of the population is 
said to be wholly “submerged” in misery, and a fourth 
may be said to be drowning. In France the desperate 
social discontent which broke out in the “ Commune” in 
*71, is only repressed by a tremendous standing army, and 
by general agreement is but waiting for an unsettlement of 
the government to burst out with a violence that will cause 
the “Commune” to be forgotten. Remember that France, 
with its ideal monetary system and unequalled volume of 
currency, is the land of “Les Miserables.” If you would 
learn how idle it is to hope that any expansion of money 
supply can alone transform for the better the condition of 
a people, study the state of the French peasantry in Zola’s 
‘ha, Terre,” 

“A lower rate of interest is one of the beneficent results 
which it is hoped to secure by an expansion of the cur- 
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rency in this country. Very good. Let us have it by all 
means; we will try to bring it about; but do not let us 
suppose that money at cheap interest, merely by itself, is 
going to settle the social problem or even help to settle it. 
They have cheap money in England. Investors are glad to 
get three per cent there, but the masses of the people find 
it even harder to get hold of any money in England than 
they do here. 

Now let us not be misunderstood. There is a difference 
between a good and a bad monetary system, and we may 
expect some advantages from reforming our system, and 
we ought to do it, but persons having an exaggerated idea 
of the enhancement of the popular welfare likely to result 
from an expanded currency and low interest, should by a 
cheap Cook’s excursion ticket and interview the poorer 
classes in Great Britain and France. 

Any comprehensive scheme of social reform in this 
country should certainly involve the nationalization of the 
money system, but this reform will leave untouched the 
main root of social misery, which must be sought in the 
present industrial system, whereby men are enabled to live 
on one another as the beasts do, to use one another as tools 
and to enrich themselves by the fruit of others’ labor. The 
only cure for this is the gospel of brotherhood carried into 
effect by a system of national co-operation upon the basis of 
equality, and resulting in an equal sharing among all of the 
joint product of all. 

Then, indeed, money will be dispensed with altogether, 
for the account of all citizens for labor and maintenance will 
be directly with the nation, with no need or indeed any 
basis for buying or selling by citizens with one another. 

To put the matter compactly, it- may be said that while 
reforms in systems of money may seem desirable to a 
nationalist, and may, indeed, enlist his hearty co-operation, 
they will seem to him merely palliatives of an evil rea- 
dered needful only by the imperfections of society, and des- 
tined to become superfinous when the principle, of national- 
ism shall have been carried out. 


Is it a “Craze?” 

The New York Evening Post recently amused itself by 
poking fun at the “ mental incapacities ” of those farmers who 
have joined the people’s party. It now continues in the 
same line of ignoring the facts, and closes a long editorial 
on “Crazes” in these words: 


The Farmers’ alliance movement, of which we are now witnessing 
the close, was most powerful and threatening in Mississippi, Kansas 
and Nebraska. In no state was its chief absurdity, the sub-treasury 
scheme, so strong as in Mississippi. There it was boldly faced on the 
stump by Senator George and others, and in the election of the Legis- 
lature overwhelmingly defeated. Im Kansas and Nebraska its fate at 
the last election has hardly been any happier. In fact, the alliance 
may be said to have disappeared from American politics, leaving 
hardly a wrack behind. * * * We do not suppose that any number 
of these experiences will convince people of certain temperaments of 
the slowness with which the world moves. The nationalist party in 
Boston, for instance, which aims at the establishment of the Bellamy 
millennium, only polled a beggarly vote of 1300 at the late guberna- 
torial election in Massachusetts, but this doubtless will not discourage 
the members in the least. There will always be a body of enthusiasts 
laboring to make progress independent of individual culture, and they 
render the community some service in keeping in order the ideals, 
before which we all make the sign of the cross as the Russians before 
the sacred images. 


There are many remarkable things about the above para- 
graph, but perhaps the most remarkable thing is that in 


order to veil the absurdity of its assumption, the Post sup- 
pressed dispatches and news from the West which show 
plainly enough that the alliance, by which it means the 
new party, has not disappeared from American politics. We 
have not the space to go into details, but let us take up the 
case of Kansas. Consulting returns from sources in the 
reach of the Post we find that instead of going to pieces, 
the people’s party is decidedly stronger than last year. In 
spite of the fact that the democrats changed their tactics, 
and threw their vote generally for the republicans, the 
people’s party not only overcame this loss but actually 
polled an increase of 114 per cent over its vote of 1890. 
Moreover, it polled 47 per cent of the entire vote. In 26 
counties the strength of the people’s party is 50 per cent or 
more of the total vote. In 41 counties the new party gained 
over last year’s vote. This is certainly a very new way to 
“disappear from American polities.” It will not take many 
such “disappearances” to elect a president of the United 
States, and this was the opinion of the delegates at the 
Indianapolis meeting last week where over 5,000,000 voters 
were represented. 

One is a little at a loss what to say about the Evening 
Post, whose reputation was made by William Cullen Bryant, 
when it casts a slur at high ideals. Every great reform has 
to meet ridicule, and if the readers of the Post enjoy the 
“sign of the cross as Russians before the sacred images,” 
that is their matter, but the suppression of news in order 
to round a paragraph, it seems to us, is serious business for 
a newspaper. 


Tax City Street Car Franchises. 


The taxation of the franchises of street car companies 
has been advocated by some as a proper means of raising 
revenue and the unpopularity which the companies have in 
mauy instances brought upon themselves has rendered pub- 
lie opinion favorable to the proposition. The importance 
of the tax as a source of revenue may be inferred from the 
fact mentioned last week that Toronto is now raising 
$11,000 a month in that way. In our opinion the city of 
Toronto would have done better for itself if, instead of 
sharing the profits made out of the people by the company, 
it had insisted on reducing those profits by compeiling a 
reduction of fares. The profits of local transit companies 
are a tax on transportation which, in the interest of the 
growth and prosperity of a city should be reduced to the 
lowest point possible. The only way in which this can be 
done is by the assumption of the local transit business by 
the city itself, to be carried on at actual cost. This is in 
all instances the sole and proper solution of the local tran- 
sit problem. When, however, a city thinks it is not quite 
ready for this step, it is far better for such a city to force 
a reduction of a street car company’s profits by compelling 
a lower rate of fares than to divide those profits with the 
company while permitting fares to be maintained. By 
taking the latter course the city is raising revenue by a 
tax, transportation which, by common consent, is the most. 
injurious tax that can be Jaid. 


Try The New Nation two months 
for 30 cents. 
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THE OWNERS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


us corner up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 
Get a trust on wheat and roses, 
Give the poor the thorns and chaff. 
Let us find our chiefest pleasure 
Hoarding bounties of to-day, 
So the poor shall have scant measure 
And two prices have to pay. 


Yes, we'll reservoir the rivers, 
And we'll levy on the lakes, 
And we'll lay a trifling -poll tax 
On each poor man who partakes; 
We’ll brand his number on him 
That he’ll carry through his life; 
We'll apprentice all his children, 
Get a mortgage on his wife. 


We will capture e’en the wind-god, 
And confine him in a cave; 

And then, through our patent process, 
We the atmosphere will save; 

Thus we’ll squeeze our little brother 
When he tries his lungs to fill, 

Put a meter on his wind-pipe 
And present our little bill. 


We will syndicate the starlight, 
And monopolize the moon! 
Claim a loyalty on rest-days, 
A proprietary noon; 
For right of way through ocean’s spray 
We'll eharge just what it’s worth; 
We'll drive our stakes around the lakes — 
In fact, we'll own the earth. 


[From Great Thoughts, London, Eng. ] 


SEVERAL STOCK OBJECTIONS TO NATIONAL- 
ISM OBJECTED TO. 


[The following article by the editor of The New Nation is reprinted 
from the Christian Union] : 


A hopeful sign for nationalism is the fact that its oppo- 
nents usually criticise it for what it is not, which suggests 
the possibility that they may become good nationalists 
when they learn what it is’ I propose very briefly to cor- 
rect some misconceptions. 

First. Nationalism is not based on the maxim: To each 
according to his needs; from each according to his abili- 
ties. Of course, as a matter of conscience, every man is 
bound to do all he can and the needs of others are sacred 
claims upon his service, but both abilities and needs are 
necessarily indeterminate and therefore could not be made 
the basis of any regulation to be enforced by society. The 
principle of all nationalism is: ‘‘ From all equally; to all 
equally.” Nationalism will require of all not exempted by 
natural defect or inability, an equal term of industrial ser- 
vice, using this expression as inclusive of all useful men- 
tal as well as physical effort. Conversely the nation will 
guarantee to all citizens — workers and those wholly or 
partially unable to work, strong with weak, women with 
men, sick with well — an equal maintenance. 

This proposition will appear less startling if it is consid- 
ered that so far as regards the workers the piovision of an 


equal maintenance regardless of differences in personal 
efficiency is only the extension to all trades of the principle 
of a uniform rate of wages, already prevailing by custom or 
by trade rule in a large proportion of occupations skilled 
and unskilled. The trades-unions find it necessary to 
enforce this rule very rigidly, and so far to ignore relative 
personal efficiency, as the only way to secure harmony of 
interest and feeling among the membership of the trade, 
and the same consideration if no other, would render its 
extension to all trades absolutely essential to the stability 
of any system of national co-operation. 

As to the proposition of nationalism to extend the guar- 
antee of an equal maintenance not only to all workers but 
to those also who are wholly or partially unable to work, 
such as the sick, the infirm and women, this too will be 
admitted, upon a moment’s reflection, to be be an innovation 
in form only and not in substance. 

The dependent classes are now and always have been 
supported out of the earnings of the workers, some in lux- 
ury, some in penury, but all supported in some way. Na- 
tionalism will only average and systematize this support, 
without necessarily increasing the total burden upon the 
workers, while on the other hand the gain in the dignity, 
nobility and sweetness of human relations will be incalcu- 
lable. 

Second. While nationalism means that the strong shall 
bear the infirmities of the weak, it does not mean that the 
industrious shall support the idle. On the contrary, for 
the first time in human history, it will take the lazy off the 
backs of the willing and compel them to support themselves 
if not by voluntary labor then by involuntary. 

Third. But granting the suppression of idleness, will not 
equality of maintenance on the part of all workers leave no 
motive for men to try to excel one another, such as the pur- 
suit of wealth now calls forth? The reply is that mutual 
emulation, desire of approbation’and the ambition for 
power and prominence are the real motives which thinly 
disguised under the name of love of money, at present, 
prompt the bulk of the world’s work, and all its good work. 
All these motives would not only be preserved but greatly 
intensified under nationalism, which would make the ranks, 
dignities, offices and honors from lowest to highest of the 
industrial service and of the state, exclusively the prizes of 
superior diligence and achievement. Since all would gain 
equally by merit in the public service, the public interest 
would imperatively demand that the career should be 
open to talent as it never had been before. It-is not easy 
to see how such a system could fail to bring the best and 
ablest to the top and front of the nation, to create an aris- 
tocracy of the most public-spirited, and bring to pass a true 
government of the best. Nor will the humblest worker in 
the nation be able to be jealous of honors won by follow- 
ing the maxim of Christ: He who would be greatest 
among you, let him be your servant. 

Fourth. But will not nationalism discourage individual- 
ity? This is precisely the charge which nationalists most 
vehemently bring against the existing system. At present 
the vast majority of persons do not receive education enough 
to find out what their individual qualities and aptitudes 
are. Even when these are discovered there.is no provision 
whatever for enabling the individual to do and be what he 
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is fitted for. Chance and circumstance determine the fate 
of most. Warped faculties and stunted growth, round pegs 
in square holes and square holes in round ones are the 
common experience. Finally, the dependence for their 
means of livelihood of all workers, manual or intellectual, 
upon the favor of individuals, corporations, or groups of 
patrons, makes originality or independence of speech or 
conduct a very hazardous and sadly unusual indulgence. 
From the workingman who votes with his boss and the vil- 
lage milkman who finds it necessary to take a pew in the 
right church, to the lawyer who joins the masons to help 
his business and the minister who does not join tke nation- 
alists for fear of hurting his (Thank God a goodly company 
of them are not afraid), we are all included under a system 
of mutual servitude and sustain a relation of sordid bondage 
one to another. So much for the encouragement to individ_ 
uality and personal independence afforded by the existing 
order of things. Let us see what would be the working in 
this respect of nationalism. The universality of the best 
educational opportunities might be depended on in the first 
place to provide opportunity for developing every one’s 
qualities and aptitudes, that is to say, to discover his indi. 
viduality. Seeing that every person not employed to the 
best advantage under a national co-operative system is a 
public loss to the extent of the misfit, the utmost pains will 
be taken, as a measure of economy quite apart from moral 
motives, to see that every person is provided with the busi. 
ness he can do best. Finally, no one will be dependent 
in any way as to livelihood upon the favor of any individ_ 
ual, group or community, however large, but will have it 
guaranteed him or her by the constitution of the nation, not 
to be diminished or taken away during orderly behavior by 
anything less than a revolution. 

Owing to their dependence for maintenance upon the 
favor of men, which again is largely a reflection of public 
opinion, women are doubly the slaves of conventionality, 
and only by rare heroism are able to assert their indey-end- 
ence and individuality. By this fact the moral and intel- 
lectual development of the race has been incalculably 
retarded. By guaranteeing women economical independ- 
ence of and equality with men as a corner-stone of its 
polity, nationalism in the only way possible will effect the 
bodily, mental and moral enfranchisement of women. 

Fifth. An equal provision for maintenance does not 
mezn a uniform mode of maintenance or a similar manner 
of life, any more than the receipt of the same amount in 
wages, salary or income by two or more persons at the 
present day means that they will wear the same clothes, eat 
the same dishes or choose the same wall-paper. No two 
people expend a certain sum in the same way in the year 
1890, and I am at a loss to see why they should be expected 
to show any less variety of tastes in the year 1925 under 
nationalism. 

Much anxiety has been expressed lest equality of educa- 
tional advantages and of income should make society dull 
and monotonous. ‘The inference is that the educated, re- 
fined and well-to-do nowadays depend largely for entertain- 
ment upon their intercourse with the ignorant, the coarse 
and the poverty-stricken, that Fifth avenue would die of 
ennui without the East side. If this close and affecting 
dependence of the millionaire upon the pauper is a reality, 
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if the woman of fashion depends for the spice of her exist- 
ence upon the Magdalen and the tenement-house shirtmaker 
at 25 cents a dozen, it would perhaps besselfish for the 
latter to try to better themselves, but I think the idea of 
such a dependence cannot be successfully argued. 

As a matter of fact, quite too obvious and too notorious 
to require argument, wealth would fain avoid the sight of 
poverty. Refinement loathes coarseness, and the ideal of 
intelligence is a society in which all are intelligent. 

Sixth Nationalism does not propose governmental pa- 
ternalism or a paternal form of government, but its com 
plete logical and practical antithesis and negation — co- 
operative administration for the Common benefit of a 
business in which all citizens have an equal interest. Asa 
matter of propriety in the use of language, paternalism can 
only be ascribed to a government in proportion as it 1s non- 
popular in basis and non-democratic in methods, implying 
as the term does a relation of superiority and benevolence 
in the attitude of the government toward the people. What- 
ever errors of policy a popular government may fall into, 
must be described by other terms than paternalism, inas- 
much as their motives are not benevolence, but the supposed 
self-interest of the people. Nevertheless there does exist in 
this country today despite our popular form of government 
a most unprecedented and most intolerable form of pater- 
nalism, against which nationalism is a protest and a revolt. 
I refer to the system of capitalist and corporate paternalism, 
which by the concentration of capital in a few hands has 
placed a few score individuals and corporations in a position 
where they determine arbitrarily and without regard to 
natural laws what the people of the United States shall eat 
and drink and wherewithal they shall be clothed, what busi- 
ness they shall do and what they shall not be permitted to 
do, exercising by industrial and commercial methods, a 
power in a hundred directions over the livelihood and con 
cerns of the people such as the most despotic government 
never would dare ta assert. This sort of paternalism or, if 
I may coin a word, step-paternalism, nationalism would 
make an end of. These step-fathers of the nation national- 
ism would depose. In reponse alike to governmental and to 
capitalist paternalism, nationalism contends that the people 
of the United States have come of age and are able to take 
their own business into their own hands to be conducted for 
their own benefit. 

Seventh. It is not proposed to realize this aim by abrupt 
or vivlent methods, but by the orderly and gradual nationali- 
zation and muncipalization of existing public services and 
industries, without derangement of general business or dis- 
regard of the just claims of individuals. It is proposed to 
begin with the nationalizing of railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, the express and the coal mining businesses, with the 
municipalizing of all services now discharged for towns by 
coporations. As soon as the body of employees in business 
thus made public becomes considerable, productive industries 
for their exclusive supply at cost might be established, the 
deranging of outside finance and business being perhaps 
prevented by the use for such exchanges of a special system 
of credit destined eventually to replace money. It is 
believed that the successful nationalization of even a single 
important industry, involving as it will a thoroughly 
humane organization of the employees, with full provision 
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for sickness, accident and age, will tend greatly to accel- 
erate the full adoption of the system, 

Eighth. ‘The nationalizing and municipalizing of the 
public services mentioned ana others will not, as has been 
alleged, bring a body of voters under the political control 
of government. It is an absolutely essential principle of 
nationalism that in all nationalized business only the chiefs 
and heads of departments are to be appointed or removed 
except for cause proved. It is proposed as for the rest 
of its membership that each force shall be strictly graded 
with admissions only to the lowest grade, dependent not on 
appointment but upon superior record as to the prescribed 
tests, the same rule to apply as to promotions, to the end 
that no employee should ever owe his position to anybody 
but himself. As to the coarser unskilled employments the 
tests would of course be chiefly physical and among candi- 
dates equally eligible the selection might properly be by 
lot. To admit for a moment that Americans cannot organ- 
ize a sound and pure industrial civil service is to admit that 
they are not as good a stock as the English, the Germans or 
the Australians, all three of which nations maintain a civil 
service without stain. The experience of Australia is par- 
ticularly pertinent because there the government runs the 
railroads. By the very simple, and indeed rather crude 
device of a non-partisan commission the management of the 
railroads is taken wholly out of the political field. In Eng- 
land since the government took over the telegraph system, 
the force of public employes has been greatly increased, but 
the rules of appointment and promotion work so well as to 
prevent the slightest complaint of political infiuence. If 
we cannot run our government as well as our English 
cousins we had better confess that the revolution was a 
mistake and ask Queen Victoria to take us in charge. 


A HUNGARIAN ZONE EXPERIMENT IN THE WEST. 


A Chicago dispatch says that the Hungarian zone system | 


is in a fair way of being adopted by Chicago lines during 
the world’s Columbian exposition. A number of converts 
have already been made, and the plan has been formulated. 
It provides for six zones; the first, 50 miles from Chicago; 
the second, 100; then by hundreds to the sixth, which in- 
cludes all territory over 400 miles from Chicago, and calls 
for a reduction of 50 per cent in fares. The reductions are 
less by 10 per cent until it becomes 10 per cent in the first 
zone. 


THE NATIONALISTIC IDEA HOLDS THE FIELD. 

Amesbury (Mass.) News: The Maverick bank failure is 
but another practical lesson of the folly of the American 
characteristic trait to amass riches hastily. It is a failing 
that demands some sort of fatherly superintendence to 
check its growth. The nationalistic idea seems to be a 
partial solution to the matter, and thinking men are giving 
Bellamy’s ideas a great measure of study and investigation. 


EUROPEAN CITIES THE WISER. 

Osborne Howes, Jr., has submitted to the Massachusetts 
rapid transit committee a report en the transportation of 
passengers in European cities, in which this passage occurs 
It may be laid down as a rule, having few if any exceptions, 
that in the franchises granted to street railway companies 
in the cities of England and of the continent of Europe, the 
government, either national or municipal, reserves to itself 
the right to fix the rates of fare and the number of trips 
which shall be run during the day and night; to decide the 
form of track that shall be used, and the part which the 
companies shall pay of the expense of paving,cleaning, and 
watering the streets which the tracks run, and, finally, to 
purchase the entire plant, either at any time or at the end 
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of a fixed period. In other words, many of the rights 
which the American municipalities have surrendered to 
street railway companies the municipalities of the Old 
World have jealously retained. 


HARVARD CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 

N. Y. Tribune: An interesting contribution to the exper- 
iments with co-operation in this country is furnished by the 
Harvard co-operative society, which has just published the 
report of its most prosperous year. Successful ventures of 
this sort have not been so plentiful in this country that the 
results at Harvard can be properly neglected, though they 
undoubtedly are obtained through the workings of a rather 
special set of circumstances. The thousand or so of mem- 
bers are all students, for the most part, in residence at the 
university and creating a special demand for certain not 
very numerous commodities. The enterprise has received 
special favors, too, from the college authorities. On the 
other hand, it has been carried on by the students them- 
selves, without the employment of any unusual business 
ability, and has taken firm root from its peculiar fitness. 
The idea of filling the student demand at cost from one 
central agency, instead of allowing it to contribute to the 
profits of Cambridge and Boston shopkeepers was put in 
operation about seven years ago. Ever since, the member- 
ship, with a few setbacks, has constantly grown. The 
recent report shows the trading of last year to have 
amounted to over $70,000, the net profit to $5,353, and the 
dividend shared by members to $2,800, besides the material 
reduction in the cost of their purchases. The great English 
co-operative stores, like the army and navy and the civil 
service in London, have amply shown how “ distributive ” 
co-operation can be made successful ; but examples of such 
complete success as the Harvard establishments are rare in 
this country. 


SHOULD JESUS COME AGAIN, 


Should Jesus come to earth again 
Clad in a simple peasant gown, 

Would not the world reject him still, 
And make for him of thorns a crown ? 


If he should try to lift the poor, 
To heal, and show the life divine, 
Would he be better understood 
Than once he was in Palestine ? 


If he should teach that God is love, 
And not a God of jealous hate, 

How many even now his words 
At their true worth would estimate ? 


Should he insist the Golden Rule 
Ought to be preached and practiced, too, 
Would he find ready those who would 
Both practicing and preaching do? 


If chance should carry him some morn 
Into a church with cushioned pews, 
How many of the worshipers 
Would offer him the seat they use ? 


Might he not say: ‘‘ Let this cup pass,”’ 
On seeing wealth and beauty there, 
Who sometimes go to worship God, 
But oft to show the clothes they wear! 


Should he denounce the pomp and show 
The church displays on every side, 

Would Christian people anywhere 
Acknowledge him as friend and guide ? 


[From the Twentieth Century. ] 
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REFORMERS IN COUNCIL. 


PEOPLE'S PARTY LEADERS IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


A round week of conferences and negotiations between the 
various agricultural and labor leaders--- A presidential 
ticket for 1892. 


While the partisan press of the country is turning out 
editorials upon the causes of the utter destruction of the 
Parmers’ alliance and the people’s party, the leaders of the 
new party and many more reformers have been sitting in 
council at Indianapolis on the political state of the Union. 

The meetings opened a week ago Tuesday and closed 
last Tuesday evening. The proceedings of the closing hours 
of this session have not reached us as we go to press a day 
earlier this week on account of Thanksgiving. 

Delegates to the number of about 500 were present at the 
Indianapolis meetings. 

The various reform, industrial and political delegations 
met separately in different parts of the city ; but they finally 
came together, and it is a fixed fact that in 1892 there will 
be a people’s party ticket in the field with a formidable 
following. 

In order to give our readers an idea of the nature of the 
gatherings, we would say that the following organizations 
were present, — 

The people’s party (Cincinnatti Conference) which in- 
eludes 


The National Central Committee. 

National Citizen’s Industrial alliance, F. W. Gilruth, president. 

National Colored Farmers’ alliance, R. M. Humphrey, president, 
membership 1,300,000. 

Reform Press association. 

The Confederated Industries (Ocala convention), Col. Ben 
Terrell, chairman, which includes 

The Farmers’ Mutual Benefit association, W. B. Stillman, presi- 
dent, membership 200.000, all voters, in seven Western and four 
Southern states. 

The National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial union, L. L. Polk, 
president, membership, 4,000,000. 

The National Alliance and Co-operative union. 


The Knights of Labor, T. Y. Powderly, General Master Work- 
man, membership, 270.000. 


From the reports of the associated press one would infer 
that these men were continually warring upon each other; 
while the fact is that they performed their duties in a dig- 
The Confederated Industries as 
a body are not pledged to independent political action. But 


nified and cordial manner. 


it is understood that the members will support the people’s 
party in 1892. 

President Polk of the Southern alliance made an import- 
ant address before this body the first evening of the session. 
The farmers, he said, own less than 22 per cent of the 
wealth of the country, and pay over 80 per cent of the 
taxes. We append other passages from his address: 


“We demand governmental control of transportation ; 
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we demand the retention of our public domain for the use 
of our own people; we demand the prohibition of gambling 
in futures of agricultural and mechanical products; we 
demand a graduated tax on incomes; we demand that our 
national bank system be abolished, and that the people’s 
money shall be issued to the peop’s, direct by the govern- 
ment at a low rate of interest, and in sufficient volume 
to meet the requirements of our growing population and 
trade. 

“Centralized capital, allied to corporate power, will sit 
enthroned in high places, and will assume to control con- 
ventions, to prescribe the policy of parties, to subsidize the 
The 
1 parties which have grappled in terrible 


press and to dictate legislation, state and national. 
two great polit 
conflict for 25 years have sounded a truce, and will doubt- 
less mutually agree that as in the past the great question 
of financial reform shall continue to be regarded as neutral 
ground between them. 

“To the charge that our policy tends to centralization of 
governmental power, we have only to point to the fearful 
encroachments of irresponsible corporate power upon the 
functions of government, and through which two of the 
most patent agents and factors in our civilization — the 
transmission of intelligence and our system of transporta- 
tion — have been placed under absolute control of a few 
individuals.” 

The executive committee of the people’s party issued an 
address during the week which was evidently inspired by 
the fact that the bodies represented at Indianapolis were 
ready to co-operate in forming a new party. 

The address declares the time has come when no influ- 
ence of the old political organizations and no power of 
aggregated capital can prevent the hearty and unanimous 
coming together and co-operation of all the labor forces of 
the United States, whether employed in the workshop or 
the mine or on the farm. The producing classes have hith- 
erto remained impoverished in the midst of the very plenty 
which they created— those who have toiled not have pos- 
sessed the wealth of the world, while those who have toiled 
But the 
multitude have been taught the supreme necessity for co- 


have too often suffered for the necessaries of life. 


operation in defence of the inborn rights of humanity. 
The people have beheld with growing alarm the continual 
advance of conditions which every day have carried us 
nearer and nearer to an abyss in which he can see only the 
supremacy of a crushing oligarchy or the alternative of 
revolution and anarchy. The address says it is for the pur- 
pose of saving free institutions by the peaceful instrument- 
alities of education and the ballot that the people’s party 
has been organized. The shadow of plutocracy, it declares, 
is spreading steadily over our land. “The railroad ¢ orpo 


rations have grown into a vast and powerful conspiracy 
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which corrupts legislatures, debauches juries and casts the 
slime of its rottenness over the very judges of our 
courts. The banking associations have swelled into a 
lordly national confederation, holding all business in its 
grip, able to make or wreck, as its own interests may dic- 
tate the prosperity of all classes; while not a dollar of cur 
rency finds its way to the people from the government that 
does not represent a dollar of debt to the money-manipulat- 
ing class.” 

We have no space to go into particulars, but the outcome 
of the week in Indianapolis is that the Confederated Indus- 
tries will hold a conference on the 22d of February, prob- 
ably at St. Louis. The central committee of the people’s 
party will be in session at the same time and place, and the 
plan is that the two bodies will agree upon a nominating 
convention some time in June with a basis of delegate rep- 
resentation something like that of the old parties. 


Odds and Ends of Things. 


“The people’s party is the outlet of all the members of 
the reform body” says a Farmers Mutual Benefit associa- 
tion officer. 


The Georgia alliance has 65,000 voters, controls three 
fourths of the Legislature and six out of 10 Congressmen. 
It is technically, however, like the most of the Southern 
alliance organizations, inside the democratic party for the 
time being. 


The people’s party members of the Iowa Legislature hold 
the balance of power. 


Within 13 months the California alliance hasfenlisted a 
membership of over 100,000. The Pacific states claim one 
third of the total vote within the alliance organization. 


The 30,000 votes for the new party in Ohio cost the cam 
paign committee $698. 


Farmers’ Alliance, Lincoln, Neb.: As the smoke of last 
week’s battle lifts, we discover that A. M. Post is elected by 
about 2000 majority —that the independents have gained 
substantial victories in at least two thirds of the counties, 
and have elected more than half the district judges outside 
of Douglas county, and one regent of the university. 
Instead of defeat, this is a substantial victory. While we 
mourn the defeat of Edgerton as an irreparable disaster, we 
would by no means change the fruits of this election in the 
counties and judicial districts for his success. 


The republicans, who a short time ago carried Kansas by 
82,000, are uow crowing because they have a 5000 majority, 
and this with the aid of the democrats. There is indeed a 
breaking up in Kansas, but it is not the people’s party that 
is going to pieces. 

The Boston Herald after stating that the alliance had 
gone to pieces at the election now solemnly asserts that it 
has “split on the sub-treasury scheme.” Here is progress. 
By next month it may discover that the alliance is a pretty 
compact body. 

In discussing the sub-treasnry plan the Herald continues : 
“Tn fact, there is not an argument advanced in support of 


| coal yard the leading issue. 
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the theory of protection that could not be turned to defend 
many of the theories put forth by the Farmers’ alliance. In 
one instance, as in the other, it is a case of state socialism, 
applied in the worst possible manner, by those who consider 
not the general rinterests, but the interests which bring in 
to them the largest returns.” 


The New York Times, which is now a straight democratic 
sheet, brushes aside the new movement with the remark - 
“One reason why the people do not take kindly to the 
people’s party is that they are pretty well satisfied that the 
democratic party in these days is as much of a people’s 
party as there is need of. It is certainly,the party to which 
those must look who do not believe that the many should 
be taxed for the benefit of the few. On the other hand, it 
is to the republican party that those apply who wish for 
treasury grants, subsidies, bonuses and gifts. 


The Boston Advertiser intimates that Senator Leland 
Stanford contributed most of the funds used by the central 
committee at Indianapolis. One would think that that 
distinguished gentleman would find his time so taken up 
with California grand juries that he could find no oppor- 
tunity to encourage reform outside his state. The members 
of the central committee paid their own way io and from 
Indianapolis and there is a rumor that they are maturing a 
plan of campaign based upon patriotic principle and not 
money. The Advertiser must try again and that speedily, 
as the people of Massachusetts are gradually getting their 
eyes open to the magnitude of the new movemeni. 

Railroads and Politics. 

“The railroads in the West,” runs a dispatch from 
Chicago “have been most potent factors in the recent state 
elections. They claim that they were forced to this course 
to save their lines from practical confiscation. Politics 
had nothing whatever to do with it—it was a fight for ex- 
istence, and the railroads won. They, more than the dem- 
ocrats themselves, elected Boies governor of Iowa and 
changed the complexion of the railroad commission. Even 
more was their power felt in Kansas, where the railroads 
succeeded in defeating nine ont of 11 alliance candidates 
for circuit judgeships. As a consequence, without regard 
to party, Chicago officials of both Iowa and Kamsas lines 
are holding high carnival over the elections in those states.” 

Municipal Coal at Lynn. 

The people’s party at Lynn proposes to take an active part 
in the municipal campaign, and are making the municipal 
Their resolution upon that 
subject is as follows: 

We propose to work for the establishment of a municipal 
coal yard for these reasons: It is wrong that the supply of 
such a common necessity as coal should be absolutely ander 
the contro] of a few whose aim is to accumulate private 
fortunes at the expense of the many; it is unjust that the 
prices should be so regulated that the poor are forced to pay 
more for fuel than the wealthy ; it is cruel that any portion 
of our inhabitants should be permitted to suffer from cold, 
not because there is not sufficient fuel to keep all warm, but 
on account of excessive prices. Itis a notorious fact that 
some of our citizens, who are obliged to purchase coal by 
the basket, pay as high as $14 a ton for it. Who will say 
that this is not exorbitant and unjust? It may be urged, 
and perhaps with reason, that the city has no legal right to 
engage in the coal business. If that be the case, it is the 
duty of the city officials to petition the Legislature to confer 
the right. 
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NEW YORK FARMERS IN LINE. 


A Letter from John Livingston on the great question of the 
day. 

The following extracts from a circular} letter issued by 
John Livingston, president of the New York Iarmers’ alli- 
ance would seem to indicate that at no distant day the 
farmers of the Empire state would become a more impor- 
tant factor in polities than they have been hitherto: 

“Thus the toilers of the earth having become the mere 
vassals of the railway potentates, and the victims of the 
political leaders of both parties who are affiliated with and 
serve them, the Farmers’ alliances have sprung, like Jonah’s 
gourd, out of the ground in a single night. Their aggres- 
sior. into the realm of politics will not be for a day, to be 
pitilessly repressed. In the eyes of humanity and of reli- 
gion the farmer is exercising a sacred right which should be 
guarded and enforced by all the power of the government. 
The poor and the prosperous are equals before the polls 
where the farmer will appear in the grandeur of his misery, 
and the rich in the pettiness of his folly. The over-capital- 
ized railroads are beasts of prey, — the farmers the victims. 
The Assembly of the state of New York truly declared by 
resolution of May 16, 1873, that: ‘The practical effect of 
allowing dividends to be paid on such stock would be to 
recognize and encourage fraud, to paralyze the industries of 
an innocent people living tributary to the line of the road 
by imposing additional burdens on them for its use; to levy 
unjust and oppressive burdens on the commerce of the city ; 
to increase the cost of living, by increasing the cost of trans- 
porting the necessaries of life between producers and con- 
sumers, and finally, to enrich adventurous gamblers and 
speculators, against good morals, the welfare of the people 
and public policy.’ 

“The railway manager, holding the finger upon the pulse 
of the farmer to ascertain how much more he can endure 
without extinguishment of the vital spark, should be de- 
prived of power to oppress by enacting laws for more rigid 
regulation, or for the government ownership of the rail- 
roads. 

“The swindles so successfully perpetrated by railroad 
rings lead to the organization of trusts—scorpions which 
sting the farmers to death,—the decay of our social and 
political edifice which permitted the one having suggested 
the other. If one dollar invested in a railway could be con- 
verted into three of stock why should not that inflating be 
applied to other property or business by turning it over at 
three times its actual cost to a trust corporation which lives 
forever, and being without soul or body to save or punish is 
enabled to extort prices sufficient to earn 10 per cent profit 
upon such inflated capital ? 

“While the actual value of farms has shrunk 50 per cent 
the nominal value of trust properties has been increased 
300 per cent. Such combinations were, by the laws of Eng- 
land, made crimes hundreds of years ago, and should be 
suppressed by federal and state statutes wherever they exist 
in this country. ‘he poor tillers of the soil pay for all. 
The telegraph should be owned by the government. The 
national banking system should be abolished and legal 
treasury notes substituted for their issues. ‘he greatest 
good to the greatest number seems to demand the scaling 
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down to hard pan of the watered railroad securities, or the 
ownership of the railroads by the government. Some better 
system seems necessary now, to suppress the evil produced 
by combinations of middlemen and speculators which, by 
frequently causing fluctuations of 50. per cent in prices, give 
them the biggest harvest of every year.” 


THE CHURCH FOR THE PEOPLE. 


At the recent Ecumenical Conference of the Methodist 
church, held at Washington, D.C., Rev. J. Berry of the 
Australian Methodist church read a paper on “The Moral 
Aspects of Labor Combinations and Strikes,” in which, 
among other things, he said: The position of Methodism 
in the 20th century will depend very largely upon her atti- 
tude toward the labor movement in the last decade of the 
19th. We lost a great opportunity half a century ago 
because we did not adopt and lead the great temperance 
movement, and I often fear that we are in danger of repeat- 
ing this folly now that another great opportunity lies at 
our door. The church exists for the people, not the people 
for the church. Among our constituency of 30,000,000 
there are multitudes of workmen and their children. They 
are defined as the army of the discontented. This discon- 
tent rests upon the belief that they ere the victims of 
social and economic injustice. Are they mistaken? Then 
it is our duty to tell them so, and, if we can, to bring them 
to a better mind. Have they good reason for this discon- 
tent? Then we ought to espouse their cause and to smite 
their oppressors, even though these oppressors be our rich- 
est pewholders and our largest contributors. There is 
abundance of teaching in the Bible about the duty of meek- 
ness, forbearance, forgiveness and long suffering that seem 
to forbid a strike, and even to discountenance the organiza- 
tion which makes a strike possible. Yet these very texts 
used to be quoted in support of slavery. They supplied 
ammunition to the party against emancipation. Bad as war 
is, a cowardly connivance at wrong may be still worse. 


BANKRUPTCY AND TRUSTS. 


A Los Angeles correspondent sends us the subjoined. par- 
agraph clipped from the San Jose Mercury with the obser- 
vation that “had it appeared in your columns it would 
have been sneered at as only the absurd ideas of those fool- 
ish nationalists.” Here is the paragraph: “Compilers of 
statistics of bankruptcy state that the rapidly increasing 
ratio of failures in business in late years has been due to 
the inability of men of small means to compete with the 
great millionaire companies, corporations and trusts that 
are now rapidly getting control of the business of the 
country. This would seem to imply that the big concerns 
handle goods more economically than the smaller ones, and 
their development, therefore, may be considered as a dis- 
tinct industrial advance over the old system.” 


THE PULPIT TAKEN TO TASK. 


Congregationalist : Only one who has studied life on Bos- 
ton Common on a Sunday afternoon and listened to the 
socialist, nationalist and single tax propagandists — and 
been inspired by their enthusiasm and persistency — can 
realize how essential it is that Christianity should once more 
be proclaimed by preachers who are able to talk in the opeu 
air and equipped for the “give and take ” style of arguinent 
which will be necessary. The Bishop of Redford, at the 
recent English Church Congress, told the Church of Eng- 
land prelates that which is universally true: “Socialism 
and atheism must be met on their own ground. Hard study, 
earnest thought and ingenious aptitude were requisites for 
successful open air preaching. Cant and gesticulation, a 
repetition of texts and wholesale assertions without proof, 
do more harm than good, 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Hampshire County Journal: The prohibitionist vote in 
this state has fallen off several thousand. How much 
longer will this party go on fighting the air like Don 
Quixote? Better by far adopt the nationalists’ plan of 
corralling the liquor traffic by putting the government in 
sole control of it. 


Ohio. 


In the contest between the city of Cleveland and the gas 
company, in regard to the reduction of the price of gas from 
$1 to 60 cents, Judge Jackson of the United States circuit 
court has issued an injunction against the city, holding that 
the city had no right to fix the price of an article of which 
it was a consumer, and that the action of the council would 
impair the validity of a contract made with the gas com- 
pany in 1846. 


Official statistics show that the number of paupers in the 
state has grown from 5000 to 45,000 within the last 20 
years. 

Michigan. 


In the recent Detroit election the proposition for free 
text-books was carried by a vote of 11,031 to 4,083, 


Kansas. 


By a special act of Congress in 1868, the Leavenworth 
Mining company was granted the right to mine coal under 
all lands owned by the government at the military reserva- 
tion, the company agreeing to furnish all the coal required 
by the government departments, and to pay a royalty of 
one fourth of a cent per ton. The government has hegun a 
suit to recover royalties to the amount of $2,560,000, and 
demand an accounting for all the coal mined on the reser- 
vation. 

New York. 


A consolidation of eight lumber firms of New York, 
Brooklyn and Hoboken has been effected, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $2,500,000, under the name of the yellow pine com- 
pany. As usual, it is claimed that is in no sense a trust, 
but is for the sole benefit of consumers. 


Missouri. 


St. Louis Monitor: The poor man has two articles that 
the capitalists want, and they are the profits of his labor 
and his vote. If you give him your vote he will get the 
other. 

Connecticut. 


Hartford Times: The liquor being furnished at cost 
would be much cheaper to consumers. To the argument. 
that the people would drink more if liquor were so cheap, it 
is replied that drunkards drink all they can hold now, and 
could drink no more no matter what the price. There 
seems to be some truth in The New Nation’s argument. If 
the motive for tempting;people to drink could be abolished, 
there would be a tremendous gain in the interest of temper- 
ance. 

Illinois. 


So much has been writter: about the model town of Pull- 
man, Ill., owned entirely by George M. Pullman, that what 
Prof. Richard T. Ely says about the town is interesting. 
He says: “The power of Bismarck in Germany was utterly 
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the town is completely at its mercy, and can only escape by 
emigration. There is frequent change in the residents, and 
an all-pervading feeling of insecurity. Nobody regards 
Pullman as a home; it is only a temporary residence. One 
woman stated that she had been there two years and yet 
there were but three families among her acquaintances who 
were there when she came.” Prof. Ely also says that “it 
required recourse to some ingenuity to ascertain the real 
opinion of the people about the town. ‘The men believe 
they are watched by the company’s ‘spotters,’ and to let 
one of these men know that I desired information about the 


town for publication was to close his lips to the honest ex- 


pression of his opinion.” 
Miscellaneous. 


George C. Beecher: It will be well with America if the 
monopolists surrender their privileges in season to prevent 
a social revolution. Prop the heavens with justice and 
they will not fall. Make law the synonym of equity and 
there will be peace. 


Chauncey M. Depew: We fear the force of socialism, we 
dread the horrors of anarchy, but they do not grow from 
the spouting demagogues. Both come from real conditions, 
and these are conditions which men of wealth have to meet 
or to make worse. Every employer who creates the im- 
pression in the minds of his employees that he is a master 
and they are slaves, is a teacher of socialism. Any man 
who accumulates an enormous fortune, and uses his wealth 


solely for his own enjoyment, does more to propagate 


anarchy than all the Mosts and all the men hung in 
Chicago. 


The Northwest Magazine of St. Paul, Minn., believes in 
state fire insurance, and speaks to the point in its Novem- 
ber number, Itsays: “Did you ever reflect on the idea of 
state insurance for fire losses? Why should we send mil- 
lions of dollars every year out of Minnesota in the form of 
insurance premiums to enrich people in Hartford and New 
Haven and other Eastern cities? All this money would be 
kept at home if the state would furnish the insurance. Of 
course we get back a part of the money in payment for fire 
losses, but probably not less than one third of the gross 
amount of premiums paid goes to pay the insurance officials 
in the East, or becomes the profit of stockholders in the 
companies. We wish it were possible to get a statement of 
the total amount of premiums paid in a year in this state to 
foreign companies and the total sum that is paid by such 
companies for losses in the state. We believe it would 
furnish a very striking argument in favor of state insur- 
ance. There are no practical difficulties in the way of the 
state going into the insurance business. There would be 
no need of buying out the companies now operating or of 
driving them out by law. ‘They would be gradually super- 
seded by the new system. 


Foreign. 


Evidence has been produced before the labor commission 
in England that the wages of the textile workers in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire are from 16 shillings weekly upward, 
but as the manufacturers have the right to fine them for 
spoiled material, it is not a rare occurrence fora single fine 
to absorb a whole week’s pay, and any excess of fine over 
wages is carried forward until the whole fine is worked off. 
Many workmen live in semi-starvation because of the accru- 
ing of illegal fines. Abuses are found to exist that were 
thought to have been suppressed long ago, and but little if 
any attention is paid to factory acts. Factory inspectors 
testify that spies watch for their coming, in order that they 
may not get any information detrimental to the interests of 
the manufacturers. 


In the vicininity of Messina, Italy, the farmers and tax- 
payers have organized to resist the payment of taxes, 


insignificant when compared with the power of the Palace | claiming that they cannot pay the taxes without starving 


Car company in Pullman. 


Every man, woman and child in |. themselves. 
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THE PEHOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of te old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby sesolve and declare: 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to ke maintained by the people for the com- 
mon-benefit. H«nce we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to transact the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We fayor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of Jaws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
coumerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or es‘ablish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownersl:ip for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the gr«nting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shill apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined ‘upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regaid 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
emplo: ment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual stute elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail. 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of Jabor by the government of town, city or 
state, aud demand the enactment 21d enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious pracuce. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE'S PARTY HAS DONE. 


It has elected 43 congressmen and United States senators. 

It has perfected organizations in over 15 states, and is 
carrying on spirited contests in Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other states. 

It has polled 30,000 votes in Ohio. 

It has polled 27,000 votes in Kentucky after a short cam- 
paign of six weeks, and holds the balance of power in the 
Legislature. 

It bas elected 93 members of the Kansas Legislature, and 
polled a 10 per cent larger vote this year than last. 

It has secured the balance of power in the Georgia Legis- 
lature, and is no mean factor at half a dozen other state 
capitols. 

It came within 5000 votes of beating a republican and 
democratic fusion in Nebraska. 

It has called into being eight hundred reform newspapers 
owned by men who have no fear of the old parties. 

It has demonstrated that fusion is bad politics, being a 
league for temporary advantage at the expense of principle. 

It has forced the old parties to fuse in several states. 

It has brought the farmer, the wage worker, and the 
average citizen upon a common platform. 

It has gained a position where it can, in good time, calla 
halt upon Wall street for cornering the metal basis of the 
national currency, and upon trusts for swindling the public, 
and upon capitalists for forcing inhuman and unjust condi- 
tions on labor, and upon tax-dodgers for throwing the 
money burdens of state off on the poorer classes. 

It has proclaimed that the time has come to legislate 
upon something besides the tariff, and that the language of 
sectional dispute has become obsolete. 
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Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of — 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation wili not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class ‘being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very rt, who have no depend- 
ence eyen for bare existence saye a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitu¢s of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million stzong men are 
even now yainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 

verty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 

y year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are rayaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, ate making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conyen- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 


ress them. The kindly side of men will no 
onger be known only to their wives and 
children. 


In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
ere love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

forever at an end, As equal and in“epen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, ~ 


THE NEW NATION. 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom e, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as @ common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 

Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 

San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 

Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


Baldness 
Conquered! 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEW HAtrr® produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 
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Carlyle Petersilea’s Literaryy Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ ‘‘ Un- 
discovered Country.’’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 


These wonderful books have brought hope 
and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 
ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 


Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Or Carlyle Peiersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 
50 Cents a Year. 


XS Sample Copies Free on application. 


IMPORTED Embossed Picture Cards 


and 3 months trial subscription to St Louis 
Magazine for 25c. Subscription price $1.50 
per year with premium. This quality cards 
sellin all stores for 30centsaset. Address, 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sample copy St. Louis Magazine for ] O 
These cards sell inall stores for 10c each. c 
St. Louis Magazine, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Extra Quality Christmas, New Year, Birthday 


3: 


or Easter Cards and sample copy of St. 
Ouis Magazine for 10 cents. Mention 
the kind you want. This quality cards 
sell in all stores at 25 cents for set of three. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
The New Nation and 


St. Louis Magazine, 
Both 1 Year for $2.50. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or S7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 


Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a’ y number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY, 


Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
and summary. By W. D. P. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'T. Ely. 

The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

The Socialismand Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

ae SerNae and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. If. 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

The Fabian Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

7. ee Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 
wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
1g ASTOR PLACE. NEW YORE. 


~ 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 

The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J, R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘‘ Referendum ” 
and the ‘“‘ Imperative Mandate.” The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 


DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., REW YOAK CITY. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


BY A. B. STICKNEY. 


A remarkable exposition of the railroad 
question by a railroad man. 


Cloth copy - - - - $2.00 
Half leather, gilt top - = "2.50 
Paper, without diagrams - - 50 


On receipt of price the book will be maile 
->any address, postage paid. Send your 
orders to 
THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter Street. 


A American edition carefully revised. Paper, 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. | 
/ 
i 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


FOR THE DANCE. 


Popular Dance Collection, Number 1. 


144 pages, full sheet music size. Heavy paper, 
$1; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2. 
The leader of dance books. A royal collec- 
tion of the brightest, jolliest dance music ever 
wriiten. It contains just the selections that 
are most needed by every pianist. Not diffi- 
icult to play, but musically effective. 


Popular Dance Collection, Number 2. 
Heavy paper, $1; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


This second volume of this series contains 
pen ae SE, Bye Ps a * 

Caution is needed in purchasing ® dictiona- 128 pages of even more taking dance than No. 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 1. It combines variety melody and artistic 
eethioesiereett of Webster are being marketed beauty, and is undoubtedly the best, as it is 
ates rere wae eee ere eenee the latest book of dance music published. Its 
The International, which bears the imprint of |real value admits of no question. You must 
have it to be a successful leader of the dance. 


6. Co MEREIAM 1 6 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A; eS eee 
Pay by a Paper, 75 cents. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


An unrivalled collection of dance music, ori- 
ginal with and played by the Strauss Imperial 
Court Orchestra. These brilliant Strauss com- 
positions completely satisfy the wants of the 
salon, drawing-room, or private dancing part- 
ies. Ours is the only authorized edition. 


American Dance Music Collection. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; by mail, 65 cents. 


A bright array of bewitching music by com- 
posers of world-wide reputation. In abounds 
in new, fresh, and modern music for waltzes, 
galops, polkas, marches, quadrilles, schot-. 
tisches, mazurkas, etc. 


Hon. John . Davis, M.€. Alex. Galitzin. IN PRESS: 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
S. M. Scott. P. B. Maxson. Paper, 50 cents. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


CAPITAL: 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 


BY KARL MARX. 
o(—— 

Translated from the third German edition 
by SAMUEL Moore and E1'waRD AVELING, 
and edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. First 


We can thoroughly recommend this collec- 
tion as furnishing pleasing and captivating 
music selected for every style of dancing. It 
will contain the latest, the choicest, and most 
popular selections ever published; adapted for 
either professionals or amateurs, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


4538-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, NX. Y. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authenti« sp e- 

PREPAKA'TIONS 
ODS For MICRO- 
SCOVE axp STEREOULIT- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for eample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowviile, N.Y. 
The New Nation 


FILLs ORDERS FROM CLUBS FOR 


“Looking 
Backward.” 


oe! 


etc. 


$1.20; Cloth, $1.75. 


NEW. YORK: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 


19 Astor Place. 
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Architecture 
Under Nationalism, 


By J. Pickering Putnam. 


The practical bearing of nationalism on the 
arts and sciences and its elevating influence 
upon the artist, mechanic and workers in all 
allied industries are shown in ‘ Architecture 
under Nationalism.’’ The great waste of 
energy, discouragement of inventive genius 


and destruction of individuality occasioned by | — 


the present planlessness of production consti- 
tute a marked feature of this book. 


[FROM THE BOSTON ITERALD.] 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 
day and presenting other important aspects of 
nationalism with admirable clearness. His 
treatment of the various kinds of waste make 
highly interesting reading. 


25 Cents per Copy. 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 Tremont St., Boston. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


For the remaining years, while an income 
from investments will be required by most per- 
sons, speculative stocks, watered and other- 
wise unreliable, should be avoided, and your 
money invested in bonds and mortgages that 
must be provided for when the municipal or 
national government assume control. 

To this end I am prepared to furnish the 
best of Street Railway bonds, Water bonds 
and Municipal bonds ; also 6 per cent De- 
benture bonds based on the best security, and 
first class 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
on improved property, worth double and 
threble the amount of loan desired. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, 
309 John Hancock Building, Boston. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Plowshare and Pruning Hook. 


A Radical, Rational and Racy reform paper. 
The bitter foe of every form of social abuse, 
and the Expositor of an Equitable System of 
Commerce, which is destined to destroy ficti- 
Ee money and Crush the Iniquitous Money 

ower. 


The Uncompromising Champion of Truth. 
Sample copy free. 


212 and 214 Front Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Leader. 


A Weekly Newspaper for the Masses. 


Champions the Rights of the People, 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Fremont to Nebraska. 


THE NEW NATION. pee 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE -PIN ESS. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 

GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wond-rful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as ‘‘ Tut GULF STREAM,” curves inwerd along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite J.ong Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “* GREAT PiNE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWoop, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PaRK, PoINT PLEASANT, Bay HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 
Brown's MILLS, and other places. 

Grand Old OGcean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA EEIGHTsS. 


We are selling Lots, 25 ¥ 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 


Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Fres and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 
215 Potter Building, Rew York. 


THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE ONLY $15.00. 


No $100.00 machine can do better work. 
It is simple, perfect and practical, and adapted for all classes of work either 


in the office or at home. 
It is the only machine that can be used practically by travelers on railroad 


trains. 
It can never get out of alignment, and with reasonable care never gets out 


of order. 
Send for catalogues and testimonials and mention this paper. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 


4 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A New Revelation?! 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical pera d 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated | The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 


Anatomy, has recently brought before the | tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined | gj} interested in the subject — particularly to 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice city and town officials. Published by the 


of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘ Consumption and 
| American Economic Association, 


Rheumatism,’’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 

Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


the profession, into the hands of its read- 
The Broad Axe 


ers. ‘The cause and cure of these maladies is 
An Independent Political Journal, 


plainly stated in the book and no one who 
$1.00 A YEAR. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


‘Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States. 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS RWALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required, 

The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 


Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass, 


Issued every Thursday at St. Paul, Minn. 


Large Circulation and First Class Advertising Medium. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


THE New Nation has not been run to make money. The function of Tuk NEw NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


Tne New Narion, yearly subscription , : : : ; : : é : : : $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription : . : ; : ‘ é : : j : 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . : 6 7 : 5 : : 4.00 
$11.00 


We will send the above three, 


postpaid, for $5.20. 


Tue New NATION, yearly subscription 3 : A 4 5 4 4 ; : $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . ‘ : : 0 5 5 é a -50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tur New NATION, yearly subscription 4 A 5 5 : : : ; : ; 4 $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . 5 i , : 4 * Fi 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription é A : : c , f $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley Talon, paper 2 2 5 b : 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schafile, paper . ¥ - : ‘i i . 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. : 3 F : : 25 
$2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE New NArIion, yearly subscription é 4 : . 5 4 : b 4 $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper b 5 5 : - 3 4 : 3 5 50 
$2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New Nation, yearly subscription 3 4 K f A X $2.00 
The American Commonwealth, by James Bryce, 2 A paper. : - : : A : 2.50 
—— $4.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $3.30. 
Tur NEw NATION, yearly subscription 7 < ; é d : $2.00 
Capital, by Karl Marx, the Moore and Aveling feandintion! ene : s i é B B 1.75 
—— $3.75 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.90. 
Tue NEw NATION, yearly subscription : P : 3 $2.00 
The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in Bosiands by penal Waynes cloth : : 1.00 
-———= | $3.00 


We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.30. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tux New Nation, we will send five copies of 


Looking Backward, paper cover. 


